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Today, with enforced segregation outlawed in the public schools and on com- 
mon carriers, and with more and more Negroes participating on a non-segre- 
gated basis in sports, politics, and industry, the church, which claims to be the 
Body of Christ on earth, is fast becoming the last stronghold of segregation on 
earth. The church, therefore, can no longer avoid a thorough study of the mat- 
ter, if only to set forth an adequate defense of her practice. 


* * * 


When we show respect of persons by the manner in which we seat them in 
God’s house, we commit sin and are convicted by the law of love as transgressors. 


* * * 


Believing in the indwelling Christ, we believe that the Son of God does actually 
come clothed in black skin every time a Negro Christian comes. We should 
therefore treat Negro Christians as we would treat him. . . . If we segregate the 
least of his brethren in black skin, we segregate Christ himself. 


* * * 


There is neither ground nor precedent anywhere in the Bible for racial segre- 
gation. 

* * * 

The question of racial segregation in the church is in reality a question of the 
nature of the church. . . . Segregation by race violates the nature of the church 
as set forth in our Standards, which affirm that the church is the house and fam- 
ily of God. . . . The higher courts of our church have, without exception, sup- 
ported this conclusion. Lower courts which have assumed the authority to 
segregate by race in the church have been consistently reversed by the higher 
courts when the matter was brought before them by the proper procedure. 


* * * 


Until you find in God’s Word any authority for barring believers from God's 
house because of their color . . . you have no right to keep Negroes out of the 
Lord’s house, for God said, “Mine house shall be called an house of prayer for 
all people.” 


Excerpts from 


RACIAL SEGREGATION IN THE CHURCH 


By BEN L. ROSE (page 5) 











Letters to the Editors 





Trained Workers, if Married, Are no Loss 





Ex-DCEs’ Service 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have been most interested in the in- 
formation that you have carried in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK concerning the re- 
port about Directors of Christian Educa- 
tion (Mar. 25, Apr. 22, 29). I realize that 
the church has invested money for the 
purpose of having leadership in the local 
churches. I was most interested in a 
recent letter that one of the women of the 
church wrote us. 

I would like to approach the question 
of Directors of Christian Education in 
a little different light. I would like to ask 
the question: “Has there ever been a 
survey as to where the people are work- 
ing who are not employed full-time by a 
church or area?” We lean very heavily 
on wives of ministers and other people 
who may be in other vocations or who 
have married and are serving as volun- 
teers in alocal church. I think that when 
we come to dollars and cents, we should 
think in terms of the training that we do 
in local churches for some of our lay 
people and then think in terms of free 
services that we get from ex-DCEs. I per- 
sonally do not feel that this money is no 
longer of value, but still producing divi- 
dends for the program of Christian educa- 
tion. 

I do not have any serious contention 
concerning my point of view, but I cer- 
tainly think that a word of commendation 
should be given to those former Directors 
of Christian Education who are serving 
at home while many of their husbands 
are ministers of local churches, and who 
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are also serving as mothers of children 
who through their training, especially 
from Dr. W. T. Thompson, are certainly 
better mothers than they would have been 
if they had not had the real understand- 
ing that he gave them.... 
LENA CLAUSELL. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


Foul Mood 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Get my name back on the mailing list 
posthaste and bill me accordingly. I’ve 
been in a perfectly foul mood for two 
weeks and have just now realized that 
it’s because I haven’t had my copy of 
THE OUTLOOK. 

MINISTER. 


Professors’ List 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Thank you for the Professors’ List of 
Books to Read Before Entering College. 
The package came today and my pupils 
are very much interested. 

I have read THE OuTLOOK for years and 
consider it to be one of the best religious 
papers that I know of. 

HicH ScnHoor TEACHER. 


NOTE—The Professors’ List is offered 
free to any high school class or other 
group of young people that will distribute 
it. Postage is all the payment required. 


Scotland Books 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I received your materials this morning 
illustrating the various books that you 
have. I was greatly interested to discover 
that you have some of the Church of Scot- 
land publications. 

I am a native of Northern Ireland, and 
prior to my arrival in America I used 
some of the Church of Scotland publica- 
tions in Bible class work. ... Please send 
me all available information. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Discerning Commissioner 


In his report to Bluestone Presbytery, 
L. V. Caudell of Beckley, W. Va., re- 
ported on the Birmingham General As- 
sembly, with this climax: 


“For a digest of the proceedings of the 
Assembly, I would like to recommend the 
articles in THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK for 
May 6 and 13. To my mind, these articles 
are the best report of this meeting that 
could have been written.” 








SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Now Offers Two Great PLUS VALUES— 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE for all students and CONTINUED EDUCATION 


for its graduates—The opportunity for maximum fulfillment of natural aptitudes 
during college and continuing development after graduation. A college of liberal arts 
and sciences of distinguished academic standing. 


For information, write Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Wilbur LaRoe Said: 

















NOTE—This concludes the column of the 
late Wilbur LaRoe.—Eds. 


Sunday, 11 a.m. What more damning 
statement can be made of a church than 
the statement that the most cruelly seg- 
regated hour in American life is 11 a.m. 
on Sunday morning in the Protestant 
churches. The finger of scorn is being 
pointed at us because we who claim to 
be followers of Jesus Christ and to regard 
all men as our brothers are so narrow- 
minded and so cruel that we will judge 
the social value of another man by the 
color of his skin, and even turn a cold 
shoulder toward him when he approaches 
the door of our church. We shall not be 
fair to ourselves or to our church if we 
do not face frankly the fact that race 
prejudice is strong in the hearts of mil- 
lions of Protestant laymen. 


Action. The trouble with Christianity 
today is that it is too much faith and too 
little action. We have a department of 
Social Education and Action. The church 
has plenty of education but far too little 
action. We study about sobriety while 
all around us liquor does its deadly work, 
and is now sold even in airplanes with 
the lovely stewardesses as the bartenders. 
We talk about peace and then lead the 
world in building up armaments. We 
talk about honesty and integrity and then 
enact laws encouraging gambling. We 
talk about brotherhood and then practice 
segregation even in our churches. 

No wonder that Elton Trueblood calls 
us “spectators of religion.” No wonder 
that Professor Norborg calls us “salt- 
less.” No wonder that Dr. Mackay says 
that Protestantism is ‘a balcony reli- 
gion,” with church members sitting on 
a comfortable balcony and watching on 
the street below the milling crowd of sick 
people, lame people, poor people, drunk- 
en people, sad people, oppressed people, 
but doing little about it. What Protes- 
tantism needs today is to get down from 
its comfortable balcony and get to work 
in a suffering world. 


Labor Relations. I submit to you 
that on the tragically important issue of 
capital and labor Protestantism makes 
almost no impact. The labor unions pay 
very little attention to the church and 
the church people pay very little attention 
to the labor unions. One of my clients 
is an association of several hundred mem- 
bers with very serious problems in the 
field of labor relations and when we 
needed help on this issue recently we 
had to turn to a very fine Jesuit priest 
who is devoting his life to the labor field 
and who has become a real expert whom 
we are now inviting to several of our 
regional meetings to help point the way 
fer us toward better labor relations. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 


Wake Forest College (N.C.) trustees 
have a seven-member committee study- 
ing “the entire problem” of dancing on 
that campus, following strong opposition 
expressed by several Baptist congrega- 
tions. .. . Roman Catholic Editor John 
LaFarge of New York said in Cincinnati 
that Roman Catholics are “obliged to 
work generously with those of other 
faiths” in today’s world or their work 
in certain public areas will be “‘inef- 
fective.” ... The London (Ont.) Con- 
ference of the United Church of Canada 
has voted to ordain the first married 
woman in the denomination’s 32-year 
history. She is a missionary to India. 
... The American Civil Liberties Union 
has requested the school board of Mar- 
shall County, W. Va., to rescind a reg- 
ulation requiring all high school seniors 
to attend baccalaureate exercises held in 
Protestant churches. This regulation, 
says the ACLU, infringes religious free- 
dom. . . . The American Baptist Con- 
vention, in its Philadelphia meeting, 
called Koinonia Farms, an interracial re- 
ligious community near Americus, Ga., 
the “symbol of the Christian message 
and fellowship.” . . . The North Caro- 
lina Senate approved a House bill de- 
signed to rid newsstands of obscene pub- 
lications. . Pennsylvania legislators 
have passed a bill prohibiting the sale of 
automobiles on Sunday. . . . Church con- 
struction in America for this year, 
through May, totaled $327 million, com- 
pared with $275 million for the same 
period last year... . / American Metho- 
dism’s 192 annual conferences are vot- 
ing on a constitutional amendment that 
would permit Negro churches to trans- 
fer to white jurisdictions. Two-thirds 
of the conferences must approve by a 
two-thirds majority. Rep. Brooks 
Hays (D.-Ark.), newly-elected president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, has 
pledged himself to work actively to close 
the “historical cleavage” between his de- 
nomination and the American (North- 
ern) Baptist Convention. His pastor, 
Clarence W. Cranford, Calvary Baptist, 
Washington, D. C., is president of the 
American Baptist Convention. Calvary 
church belongs to both conventions. 
These conventions have never before 
been headed by members of a single 


church. 





Tennessee 


Synod Reverses 
Nashville Vote 


The Synod of Tennessee reversed an 
action of Nashville Presbytery by which 
it voted last spring in opposition to the 
ordination of women as elders. At the 
recent mecting at Na-Co-Me, the synod’s 
conference grounds, a complaint of Cecil 
Culverhouse, Nashville pastor, was heard 
having to do with the close vote that was 
registered on the ‘ordination question 
earlier (OUTLOOK, April 15). The pres- 
bytery had approved ordination by a 
one-vote margin when the Moderator 
called for the vote to be taken a second 
time, and finally parliamentary maneu- 
vers brought about defeat of the previous 
motion by two votes. 

The synod concurred with Mr. Cul- 
verhcuse in that the presbytery had ac- 
tually been led to reconsider the question 
without the proper vote for reconsidera- 
ticn and it said the original vote should 
have been allowed to stand. 

One of the lively issues before the 
recent meeting had to do with identically 
worded overtures submitted by the ses- 
sions of ten churches in Memphis Pres- 
bytery, calling for complete racial seg- 
regation of all of the synod’s confer- 
ences. It has been the policy in the past 
to conduct non-segregated conferences for 
adults at the conference center. On a 
roll call vote the overtures were denied 
77-28 and the policy of non-segregation 
continues. 

The proposed 20% overall increase 
in giving to Assembly’s causes was not 
approved by the synod, which has also 
decided against any capital funds cam- 
paign in 1958. It had been proposed 
that a campaign be conducted for a home 
for the aging and another for Campus 
Christian Life, but these have been post- 
poned. 

A. W. Dick, Memphis pastor, suc- 
ceeded Elder John V. Matthews, of 
Fayetteville, Tenn., as the synod’s Mod- 
erator. Henry R. Mahler, Nashville 
pastor, is the Moderator-nominee for next 
vear. 

After 18 years of service as stated 
clerk, Charles S. Ramsay was succeeded 
by Malcolm B. Koehler of Memphis. 
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Georgia 


Mention of Americus 
Case Is Modified 


The Synod of Georgia called attention 
to the recent declaration of the Birming- 
ham Assembly with reference to the 
Koinonia Farms situation near Americus, 
Ga., but it modified a proposed statement 
that mentioned it specifically. At the 
recent meeting at Druid Hills church, 
Atlanta, this form was first offered: 

“We deplore such violence as has been 
committed against the residents and prop- 
erty of the Koinonia Farms. We would 
urge the law enforcement officers of Sum- 
ter County to prevent further violence by 
apprehension and prosecution of those 
who have been offenders. 

“We believe that if violence is allowed 
to continue here or elsewhere it will work 
to the impairment of our cherished prin- 
ciple of freedom of worship and will mili- 
tate against the freedom of minority 
groups to express their religion according 
to the dictates of their conscience.” 

When objections were raised to specific 
mention of Koinonia Farms and the pos- 
sibility that some citizens of some parts 
of the state that Presbyterianism might 
be embarrassed by having the synod 
adopt the proposed resolution, J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, Columbia Seminary 
president, proposed this paragraph, 
which was substituted for the first one: 

“We deplore any resort to violence to 
settle differences between us, regardless 
of whether we agree with the views and 
practices of those who are victims of the 
violence. We would urge the law enforce- 
ment officers of our state to prevent vio- 


lence by apprehension and prosecution of 
those who have been offenders.” 


Politicians Are Told 


Politicians who are seeking to tell the 
church what it should and should not do 
were obviously in the mind of the synod 
when it adopted a resolution proposed by 
Thomas A. Fry, re-emphasizing separa- 
tion of church and state. This was con- 
sidered to be in answer to the DeKalb 
County grand jury, which in a statement 
several days earlier, charged that min- 
isters in the area did not do enough to 
prevent juvenile delinquency and did too 
much in advocating integregation. The 
synod’s resolution calls upon judicial 
and law enforcement agencies to remain 
strictly in the business of apprehending 
and punishing violators of law, and it 
reminds the civil officials “that under our 
separation of church and state, it is not 
their prerogative to decide what the 








church shall preach or teach.” 

The synod adopted the Assembly’s 
askings in full, providing $735,000 for 
Assembly’s causes, plus $190,000 for the 
synod’s own program. Statistics show 
that the synod has advanced to first place 
in giving to Assembly's causes, chiefly 
because of the generosity of Atlanta 
Presbytery. Atlanta Presbytery was as- 
signed $517,720 of the total $925,500 
budget. 

The synod erected a 21-member coun- 
cil which is to be its coordinating and 
central service agency in regard to pro- 
gram, long range planning, procedure 
and finance. 

President Wallace M. Alston, of Agnes 
Scott College, was elected Moderator to 
succeed Harmon B. Ramsey, Athens pas- 
tor. Robert Alexander, of Forest Park, 
succeeded L. B. Gibbs as stated clerk. 


Trueblood Wants Seminaries 
For Training of Laymen 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Establishment 
of a “great many” seminaries to train 
the “lay Christianity” was 
urged here by a prominent Quaker edu- 
cator, 

D. Elton Trueblood, professor of 
philosophy at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind., told the annual meeting of 
the American Baptist Convention that 
the “phenomenal growth of the lay min- 
istry’ was the “great new fact of our 
time.” He said this development had 
occurred since World War II. 

This “great new burst of lay respon- 
sibility,” Dr. Trueblood said, is accom- 
panied by the task of providing “‘ade- 
quate lay education.” He added that a 
“far greater Christianity’ may emerge 
from the “universal instead of a restricted 
ministry.” 

Expansion of the ministry to ‘include 
all committed Christians,” he said, en- 
tails the creation of new theological 
education facilities because “the present 
facilities are by no means adequate for 
the purpose.” 

“Is it not an amazing fact that in a 
country predominantly Protestant, up- 
holding for years the doctrine of the 
priesthood of the believer, there should 
be scores of theological seminaries for 
professional clergy, but not one primarily 
for lay men and women ?” he asked. 

Dr. Trueblood suggested that since 
some seminaries are partly empty “one or 
two well placed” institutions could be 
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turned into the “kind of which we are 
now dreaming.” Others must be “‘started 
anew,” he said, and while this will be 
expensive, “nearly every great extension 
of the kingdom has been so.” 

In the interim before the establishment 
of lay seminaries the educator said the 
‘local pastor” could be used as a “theo- 
logical teacher.” Results in some places 
where this is done have been “revolu- 
tionary,” he said. 

Dr. Trueblood said the “strong inter- 
est in religion” today is “not a point of 
arrival but a point of departure. All 
that it does is to provide us with a re- 
markable opportunity. If we do have 
a great new idea to propose, the time is 
ripe.” 


Assembly Agencies Give 
Receipts for 5 Months 


Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly agencies 
report the following receipts for the vear, 
through May 31: 

ANNUITIES AND Retier (Atlanta), $126.,- 
959 (last year, same time: $130,651); 29% 
of the year’s budget (last year, same time: 
30%). 

CuRISTIAN EpucatTion (Richmond), $112,- 
034 ($102,519); 19% (19%). 

CuurcH Extension (Atlanta), 
769 ($264,081); 20.27% (18.86%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $179,485 
($162,857); 20% (19.23%); Interchurch 
Agencies, $5,564 ($5,100); 23.58% 
(23.6%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $1,249,401 
($1,301,884); 35.69% (39.35%). 


Ashram Schedule 


Ashrams have been planned for six 
centers this summer. This type of study- 
conference, based on Oriental methods 
and terminology, is directed by H. H. 
McConnell of the staff of the National 
Council of Churches and features the 
leadership of E. Stanley Jones. 

The six: July 6-13, Bridegwater, Va.; 
July 15-22, Monmouth, Ill.; July 26- 
Aug. 2, Keuka Park, N. Y.; Aug. 3-10, 
Santa Claus, Ind.; Aug. 10-17, Shaver 
Lake, Calif.; Aug. 19-26, Kerrville, 
Texas. 


$307,- 


* * * 


IF YOU do not cultivate a taste for 

music you will have a miserable time 
for about a thousand years after you get 
to heaven.—Epwin Hott HuGHEs. 


BILLY GRAHAM SAID... 
—in a New York sermon: 

“You don’t have to curse to take God’s 
name in vain. Christians commit this 
sin when they stand up on Sunday to 
sing ‘Oh, How I Love Jesus,’ and then 
hate a man because he has a different 
color skin.” 

* * * 

“The employee who agrees to do eight 
hours work for a day’s pay is sinning 
in the sight of God when he loafs on the 
job. The employer sins when he doesn’t 
pay a fair wage.” 


Claire Randall Named 


Claire Randall, of the staff of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World Mis- 
sions, had been named director of art for 
the publicity department of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., General Council. In this 
new work, beginning Sept. 1, it is 
planned that a program of art work will 
be offered all the agencies of the church. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Lake Forest (Ill.)—Se. D.: Arthur Holly 
Compton; D. D.: Richard Ashton Demp- 
sey, Glen Ellyn, Ill.; LL. D.: Clarence B. 
Randall, Robt. E. Wood, Jos. Barclay 
Fleming, Arnold W. Carlson, Herbert L. 
Block. 

King (Tenn.)—D. D.: W. G. 
Asheville, N. C.: I. M. Ellis, 
Tenn. 





Thomas, 
Knoxville, 
* * x 
P. Tulane Atkinson is retiring after 
38 vears as treasurer of Hampden-Syd- 
ney College (Va.). Alumni and friends 
presented gifts to him and Mrs. Atkin- 
son, including an _ expense-paid trip 
through Canada. He also received the 
Algernon Sydney Sullivan medallion. 

+ * * 

The William Black Citation of Pres- 
byterian Junior College (N.C.) was pre- 
sented at commencement to Rufus A. 
Grier, an elder in the Steele Creek 
church, Charlotte, N. C. In addition to 
many other services, Mr. Grier has been 
chairman of Mecklenburg Presbytery’s 
home mission committee during the re- 
cent years of its great expansion pro- 
gram. 

© 

Columbia Seminary (Ga.), at its recent 
commencement, presented citations of 
merit to three laymen who have served 
on its investment committee: H. Lane 
Young, Wm. C. Wardlaw, Jr., and J. 
Allen Wilson, all of Atlanta. 

The Bryan Fellowships for graduate 
study were awarded to: James O. Speed, 
Jr., Birmingham, Ala.; Robert Lewis 
Smith, Rockingham, N. C. Alumni Fel- 
lowships to: Geo. H. Fitzgerald, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; and Norman E. Harper, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Fifty-three graduates received the B.D. 
degree. 

* * * 

Austin College Alumni Association 
(Texas) made nine meritorius service 
awards at commencement to the follow- 
ing: S. Brooks McLane, Sr., synod’s 
Moderator; O. O. Touchstone, W. R. 
Wilson, both of Dallas; Pete Cawthon, 
former coach; Jos. L. Lockett, Houston; 
Walter E. Long, Austin; W. T. Read, 
Washington, D. C.; C. Stanley Roberts, 
Sr., and Lee Simmons of Sherman, Tex. 





NO PAPER NEXT WEEK 


July-August schedule: alternate weeks 
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@ A Study of this Question in the Light of the Bible, the Confession of Faith, the Book 
of Church Order, and the Actions of the Courts of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Racial Segregation in the Church 


By BEN LACY ROSE 


HIS study has a precise limitation: it is a study of segre- 

gation in the church. We are not studying segregation 
in public schools, or in public transportation, or in any seg- 
ment of secular society here. We are studying segregation in 
the church. 

Too many discussions in the church on the subject of racial 
segregation have been confused by being side-tracked onto a 
discusson of the educational problems of integrated schools 
w the Jegal aspects of the Supreme Court’s decision. This 
present study confines itself to segregation in the church. 


I. Why Study the Matter? 

For a number of years segregation of the races has been the 
custom of most of the churches of the South. Negroes had 
their own churches and were expected to, and did, attend them 
more or less exclusively. When a Negro presented himself 
at the door of a “white’’ church at the hour of worship, he 
was either directed to a Negro church or shown to a seat apart 
from white worshippers, usually in the balcony. 

Today, however, with enforced segregation outlawed in the 
public schools and on common carriers, and with more and 
more Negroes participating on a non-segregated basis in sports, 
politics, and industry, the church, which claims to be the Body 
of Christ on earth, is fast becoming the last stronghold of 
segregation on earth, and eleven o’clock Sunday morning “the 
most segregated hour in the week.” The church, therefore, 
must study the matter, if enly to set forth an adequete defense 
of her practice. 

Further, one of the greatest services the church could render 
in the confused racial situation today would be quietly to set 
her house in order according to the will of God. 


Il. What Is the Church’s Authority on this Matter? 


In this, as in all matters which affect her life, the church 
must look to God’s inspired Word, the Bible, as her final 
authority. 

Our Confession of Faith says: 

“All (Scriptures) are given by inspiration of God to be the 
rule of faith and life’? (Chap. I, Par. II) 

“The whole counsel of God, concerning all things necessary for 
his own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life, is either expressly 
set down in Scripture, or by good and necessary consequence 
may be deduced from Scripture; to which nothing at any time 
is to be added, whether by new revelation of the Spirit or tradi- 
tions of men.” (Chap. I, Par. VI) 

“The Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion 
are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men, and pr‘vate spirits, are to be 
examined, and in whose sentences we are to rest, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” (Chap. I, 
Par. X). 

The course which the church follows in this matter, there- 
fore, should not be determined by the prevailing traditions and 
customs of the secular society in which we live; nor by the 
feelings of the majority of the church members; nor by what 
seems to us to be wise, or timely, or expedient; nor by what 
promises the least strife in or disaffection from the member- 
ship; nor by what appear to us to be the consequences, desirable 
or undesirable, of our chosen course. The course which the 
church follows in this matter should not finally be determined 
even by the Supreme Court of these United States, for we 
acknowledge a higher authority. 





DR. ROSE, former pastor and Army chaplain, is a member of the 
faculty of Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 


JUNE 24, 1957 


Our sole authority on this matter is God’s inspired and in- 
fallible Word. What the Bible says to us, we, as the church, 
have no alternative but to do, whether the traditions and cus- 
toms of the society in which we live are to the contrary or 
not, whether it seems wise and timely to us or not, or whether 
the consequences appear to be to our liking or not. 

Our problem is to discover, and then strive to conform the 
life of the church, to the practice and principles of the Bible. 


lll. What Guidance Does the Bible Give? 

Does the Bible have any light to throw on the question of 
racial segregation in the church? If it does not, then it can 
no longer be counted as the church’s infallible rule of faith 
and practice. If it can give us no guidance in such a crisis 
as this, then it has let us down. But the Bible does not let 
us down, for God’s Word does give us guidance in this matter. 


A. The Bible sets forth principles which bear directly upon 
the enforced segregation of the believers along racial lines in 
the church. 


1. The Bible affirms that God” is no respecter of persons,” 
and it pointedly warns believers not to be. 

(a) “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him.”—Acts 10: 34-35. 

Peter is here quoting Deut. 10:17 where Moses says that 
God “regardeth not persons.” A new understanding of Moses’ 
words had come to Peter as a result of his vision in Joppa and 
his experience with Cornelius, who was a gentile (Acts 10). 

Up until this time, Peter, like all devout Jews of his day, 
had felt that, since God had shown favor to the Jews, they were 
a special race, and therefore must keep themselves separate 
from other races. Consequently Peter, like all devout Jews 
of his day, observed strict rules of segregation, which forbade, 
among other things, his eating with gentiles. But when Peter 
went down to Caesarea and saw that God had given the Holy 
Spirit to gentiles, he perceived, to his surprise, that God is 
no respecter of persons, but that men of all races who fear him 
are accepted by him. 

When Peter perceived this, he ceased on the spot to prac- 
tice segregation, and sat down immediately and ate with 
Cornelius and the other gentiles. Peter felt compelled to accept 
those persons whom God “accepted.” 

When the Jews in Jerusalem heard how Peter in Caesarea 
had flaunted the custom of segregation, they took him to task 
for it. Their objection was not that Peter had preached to 
gentiles. Their objection was, ‘“Thou wentest in to men un- 
circumcised and didst eat with them” (Acts 11:3). In other 
words, Peter had not observed the tradition of segregation. 

Peter in defending himself told how he had been prepared 
by the vision in Joppa, and how, when he saw that God had 
given his Holy Spirit to a gentile, he was convinced that God 
is no respecter of persons. Being convinced of that, Peter 
explained, he felt that he would be withstanding God (Acts 
11:17) if he segregated himself from Cornelius because of 
his race. 

Later, however, for reverting to the practice of segregation, 
Peter was rebuked by Paul, who records in Galatians 2:11: 

“But when Peter came to Antioch, I withstood him to his face, 
because he was to be blamed. For before that certain came from 
James, he did eat with the gentiles, but when they were come 


he withdrew and separated himself, fearing them which were 
of the circumcision.” 








Paul charged that by refusing to eat with gentile believers, 
Peter “walked not uprightly according to the truth of the gos- 
pel” (Gal. 2:14). 

(b) James applies the principle of not respecting persons 
to the worship and fellowship of the church saying: 

“My brethren, have not the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory, with respect of persons. For if there come into 
your assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and 
there come in also a poor man in vile raiment; and ye have 
respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, 
‘Sit thou here in a good place,’ and say to the poor, ‘Stand thou 
there, or sit here under my footstool’: are ye not then partial 
in yourselves, and are become judges with evil thoughts? 
Harken, my brethren, Hath not God chosen the poor of this 
worid rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath 
promised to them that love him? But ye have despised the poor. 
... If ye fulfill the royal law according to the Scripture, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ ye do well. But if ye have 
respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are convicted by the law 
as transgressors.”—James 2:1-9. 

This passage clearly teaches that Christians are net to re- 
spect persons in God’s house. It makes it clear also that we 
show respect of persons by the manner in which we seat indi- 
viduals in our churches. It further teaches that when we 
show respect of persons by the manner in which we seat them 
in God’s house, we commit sin and are convicted by the law 
of love as transgressors.” 

2. The Bible affirms that Christ dwells within every believer 
(Jn. 14:20; 17:23; Gal. 2:20; Eph. 3:17; Col. 1:27; I Jn. 
3:24; Rev. 3:20). According to the New Testament, when 
a man believes in Jesus as Son of God and Savior, and sur- 
renders to him as Lord and Master, then the Christ of Glory 
comes to dwell within that one. This doctrine of the indwell- 
ing Christ is social dynamite, for if it is true, then to sep- 
arate ourselves from any true believer is to separate ourselves 
from the risen Christ who dwells within him. To segregate 
Negro believers in our churches is to segregate the very Son 
of God himself who lives in them. White Christians should 
ask themselves in all honesty, “If Jesus Christ, clothed in 
black skin, should come to our church, how would we treat 
him?” Believing in the indwelling Christ, we believe that 
the Son of God does actually come clothed in black skin every 
time a Negro Christian comes. We should therefore treat 
Negro Christians as we would treat Christ himself, for the 
Lord said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” If we seg- 
regate the least of his brethren in black skin, we segregate 
Christ himself. 

3. The Bible affirms that men are ONE in Jesus Christ. It 
declares that all believers in Christ, regardless of race or social 
position, are bound by the bond of a common faith into one 
Body, which is the church. In that Body all barriers of 
nationality, family, and race—all dividing walls of partition 
and separation—are broken down, and men become one. 

The Apostle Paul said: 

“For ye (gentiles) are all the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”—Gal. 3: 26-28. 

“Now in Christ Jesus ye (gentiles) who sometimes were far 
off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who hath made both (Jew and gentile) one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition (or segregation) between us; 
having abolished in his flesh the enmity ... for to make in him- 
self of twain one new man, so making peace, and that he might 
reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, having slain 
the enmity thereby. ... For through him we both have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father. Now therefore ye (gentiles) 
are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God.”—Eph. 2:13-19. 

“Seeing that ye have put off the old man with his deeds, and 
have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him: where there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free, but Christ is all, and in all.”—Col. 3:9-11. 





From these passages we see that when a man submits to the 
Lordship of Christ, and Christ’s Spirit takes up his dwelling 
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in his breast, then that one is united in the bond of brother- 
hood to all others who are in Christ. In that bond of brother- 
hood, which is the church, all differences of race, nationality, 
and social standing are passed over, and believers become “one 
in Jesus Christ.” 

In the Epistle to Philemon we have a good illustration of 
the manner in which Paul conceived that this brotherhood in 
the church should work. 

Philemon was a Christian in Ephesus. Onesimus, Phile- 
mon’s slave, ran away and came to Rome, where he met Paul, 
and was converted to Christianity. Paul sent the converted 
slave, Onesimus, back to his Christian master bearing a letter. 
This letter we know as the Epistle to Philemon. In this 
letter Paul says: 

“IT... Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ 
. . . beseech thee for my son, Onesimus, whom I have begotten 
in my bonds: who in time past was to thee unprofitable, but now 
profitable to thee and to me: whom I have sent again; thou 
therefore receive him... not now as a servant, but above a 
servant, a brother beloved, especially to me, but how much more 
unto thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord. If thou count 
me therefore a partner, receive him as myself.”—Philemon 9-17. 

Paul is here asking Philemon to receive his Christian slave 
‘not now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved 
. .. both in the flesh and in the Lord.” This, of course, was 
contrary to the social pattern of that day. In Roman society 
a slave was a slave, and must stay in his place. To urge a 
master to treat his slave as “a brother beloved” was to upset 
the whole social structure. It is no wonder that the people 
of Philippi objected to Paul and Silas, saying of them: 

“These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, and 
teach customs, which are not lawful for us to receive, neither to 
observe, being Romans” (Acts 16:20-21). 

But Paul’s actions were consistent with the New Testament 
principle that men are one in Christ Jesus, in whom “there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free” 
(Gal. 3:28). 

For us to build again walls of partition between believers, 
and segregate men by race or color in the church is to destroy 
this oneness in Christ. 

Thus we see that the Bible sets forth at least three prin- 
ciples with which the enforced segregation of believers in the 
church is utterly inconsistent: (1) God is no respecter of per- 
sons, and believers should not be, (2) Christ dwelleth within 
every believer, and (3) All believers are ONE in Jesus Christ. 

B. Segregation of believers by race or color was not the 
practice of the church in the New Testament. 


Racial tensions are nothing new in the world. In the time 
of the New Testament, there were many races in the Roman 
Empire, with sharp cleavages and strong prejudices between 
them. The society of that day was far more segregated than 
ours is, and the enmity between the divided groups much more 
bitter. There were “walls of partition (or segregation)” be- 
tween Jews and gentiles, between Greeks and barbarians, be- 
tween free men and slaves. 

The Jews had even erected a literal wall of partition in 
the Temple in Jerusalem beyond which no gentile, no matter 
how devoted to the faith of Israel, could go. The fanatical 
zeal with which these patterns of segregation were defended 
is seen in Acts 21 when the mob in Jerusalem almost killed 
the Apostle Paul because they were told that he had “brought 
Greeks . . . into the temple” (Acts 21:28). 

In spite of these tensions and traditions of segregation, the 
early Christian Church welcomed all people—Jews and gen- 
tiles, Greeks and barbarians, free men and slaves—without 
distinction or segregation into its worship and fellowship. 

Paul said plainly that Christ had “broken down the . 
wall of partition between us (Jew and gentile) . . . having 
abolished the enmity . . .” (Eph. 2:14-15). 

The great debate in the Council of Jerusalem, recorded in 
Acts 15, was whether gentiles should be received into the 
church as equals, cr whether the Jewish custom of segregation 
would continue in the church of Christ. The council decided, 
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after hearing the opinions of Peter and Paul and James, that 
gentile believers should henceforth be received into the full 
fellowship of the church as equals with Jews. No distinction 
because of race was made in the church from that day until 
now. 

The church today should draw no differentiating lines be- 
tween believers which the Bible does not draw. To do so is to 
add to the Word of God. 


C. The New Testament reveals that when Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, was on earth in the flesh, he did not hesitate to disregard 
the social customs of his day which required segregation. 

The Samaritans of Jesus’ day were a race of mixed-breeds. 
They had Jewish blood in them, but they had inter-married 
with the other peoples round about them. The Jews of Judea 
and Galilee hated them with fanatic passion, and maintained 
a strict rule of segregation against them. A Jew would not 
even speak to a Samaritan, much less have any dealing with 
him. 

In passing through Samaria once, Jesus was resting at 
Jacob’s well when a Samaritan woman came to draw water. 
She was surprised when Jesus, disregarding the Jewish rule 
of segregation, asked her for a drink. She expressed her 
amazement saying, “How is it that thou being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria, for the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans?” (Jn. 4:9) 

This disregard of the custom of segregation was character- 
istic of Jesus. He healed the daughter of the Syro-Phoenecian 
woman (Mk. 7:24-30). He invited Matthew, a publican, to 
be his companion and apostle (Mt. 9:9). He ate in the house 
of Zacchaeus, another publican (Lk. 19:1-6). All these were 
persons with whom Jewish social custom forbade him to asso- 
ciate, and from whom the prevailing tradition admonished 
him to segregate himself. 

He was criticized for these actions by the Pharisees. The 
Pharisees asked his disciples, ““Why eateth your Master with 
publicans and sinners?” (Mt. 9:11). And we read in Luke 
15:2, “And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, “This 
man (Jesus) receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.’” They 
murmured against him because he was disregarding the Jew- 
ish customs of segregation. 

Is there any doubt that if Jesus were on earth in the flesh 
today, he would disregard the social customs of our day which 
require segregation? 

Would he not readily company, especially in worship, with 
God-fearing men and women of dark skin? Then should not 
the church, the Body of Christ on earth today, act as he did 
and would, and disregard social customs which require segre- 
gation? 


D. The New Testament reveals that there shall be no seg- 
regation in heaven. 

“After this I beheld and lo a great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindred, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands.”—Rev. 7:9. 

We note in this passage persons of every nation, kindred, 
people, and language standing before Christ in heaven without 
any mention of lines of demarcation or segregation. In that 
heavenly Kingdom all saints are together before Christ. 

The church on earth should seek to reflect, as nearly as 
possible, the church in heaven, striving to fulfill the prayer 
that the Lord taught the church to pray, “Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


E. The invitations of the New Testament to come unto 
Christ make no mention of race or color. 

Jesus said, ‘(Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest” (Mt. 11:28). Again he said, 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out” (Jn. 6:37). 
And again we read, ‘“‘And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come, and whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely” (Rev. 2:17). 
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If then in answer to these invitations, a man in black skin, 
athirst for the water of life, should come to the house of God 
where we are the overseers, and he should be turned away, so 
that, like Ghandi, he does not return, we shall answer for it 
in the Day of Judgment! 

If Christ, by his Spirit, has invited a man to God’s house, 
who dare turn him away? And who dare offend him or make 
him feel not welcome? Who does any man think he is to 
turn away from or offend in the house of God Almighty one 
of the least of Christ’s brethren whom the Lord has invited 
there? Christ himself said, “Whosoever shall offend one of 
these little ones that believe in me, it is better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast in 
the sea” (Mk. 9:42). 

Ir APPEARS, THEREFORE, that there is neither ground nor 
precedent anywhere in the Bible for racial segregation in the 
church, but that the Scriptures set forth principles with which 
the enforced segregation of believers in the church along racial 
lines is utterly inconsistent. 

Any rule by any church court requiring the segregation of 
God’s people in God’s house along racial lines would not only 
be an addition to the Scriptures, but would be a contradiction 
of principles clearly set forth in the Scriptures. Neither a con- 
gregation nor a church court possesses the right to proscribe 
in the church the privileges of any believer in Jesus Christ 
without clear scriptural warrant. And that we do not have 
in the matter of racial segregation. 


IV. What Do the Standards of Our Church Say? 


Does the constitution of our Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. support the foregoing conclusion ? 

A. The Confession of Faith and the Book of Church Order 
make absolutely no provision for the segregation of Christians 
in the church along racial lines. 


Like the Bible which they faithfully interpret, our standards 
completely disregard the race and color of believers, and make 
faith in Jesus Christ the sole condition of membership in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Confession of Faith says: 

“The visible church . . . consists of all those throughout the 
world that profess the true religion, together with their children, 
and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and 
family of God” (Chap. XXXVII, Par. II). 

Again it says: 

“All saints being united to Jesus Christ, their head, by his 
spirit and by faith, have fellowship with him ... and being 
united to one another in love, they have communion in each 
other’s gifts and graces. ... Saints by profession are bound to 
maintain an holy fellowship and communion in the worship of 
God ... which communion as God offereth opportunity, is to be 
extended unto all those who, in every place, call upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus” (Chap. XXVIII, Par. I, II). 

Could words be clearer than that? “Saints are bound to 
maintain a holy fellowship . . . in the worship of God... 
which is to be extended unto all those who, in every place, call 
upon the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

In the Book of Church Order, the qualifications for member- 
ship in the Presbyterian Church in the U. S., set forth in 
Paragraphs 12 and 29, and the questions listed in Paragraph 
392 to be put to persons who present themselves for admission 
make no mention whatever of race or color. 


B. Segregation of believers by races within the church is 
inconsistent with the concept of the church as set forth in our 
standards. According to this concept, the church is the fellow-. 
ship of all the redeemed, the house and family of God. 


The Confession of Faith says, as quoted above, “The visible 
church . . . is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house 
and family of God” (Chapt. XX XVII, Par. IT). 

The circle of the church must not be narrower than the circle 
of God’s family. The membership and worship of the church 
must not exclude any of God’s household. 

For some of the redeemed to refuse full fellowship and 
communion to others of the redeemed is to nullify the church’s 
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claim that she is the fellowship of the redeemed. For some of 
God’s children to refuse to sit in worship with others of his 
children is to deny the church’s claim that she is the family 
of God. When the church segregates some of its members 
because of their race or color, and refuses them full fellowship, 
then the church fails to be the very thing which she was called 
to be—the society of the redeemed, the house and family of 
God. 

The question of racial segregation in the church is therefore 
in reality a question of the nature of the church. The decision 
before us is not merely whether Negroes and whites shall be 
segregated in the church. It goes far deeper than that. The 
decision is whether the church is a social institution which 
may set its own requirements of membership, or whether it is 
a divine institution for which God has set the requirements 
of membership. It is a question of whether the church is the 
Body of Christ, or whether it is merely a body of congenial 
people. It is a question of whether the church “consists of 
all those throughout the world that profess the true religion,” 
or whether it consists of all those whese color and race we 
approve. 

If Negroes are in the Church General, they must be allowed 
to the Church Local. It is foolish and inconsistent for us to 
send missionaries to bring Negroes into the church in Africa, 
while we exclude them from our churches in America. 

Segregation by race violates the nature of the church as set 
forth in our standards, which affirm that the church is the 
house and family of God. 


V. What Actions Have Our Church Courts Taken on 
the Matter? 

The higher courts of our church have, without excepticn, 
supported the foregoing conclusion. Lower courts which have 
assumed the authority to segregate by race in the church have 
been consistently reversed by the higher courts, when the mat- 
ter was brought before them by the proper procedure. 

In 1895 the Presbytery of Charleston (S.C.) “refused to 
receive under its care as a candidate for the ministry an appli- 
cant simply on the ground that he was colored.” The Synod 
of South Carolina took exception to this and directed the pres- 
bytery to review its action in the matter, and to correct the 
error as far as possible. The matter came before the General 
Assembly of 1896 on the complaint of Ruling Elder J. A. 
Enslow. The Assembly confirmed the action of the synod, 
stating that for a presbytery to refuse to receive an applicant 
as a candidate for the ministry on the sole ground that he is 
colored is contrary to the law and constitution of the church. 

In 1905, Wilmington Presbytery passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“When any of our ministers finds colored persons desirous of 
becoming Presbyterians, and the way is not open for them to 
join any of our white churches, resolved, that said minister act- 
ing as an evangelist be authorized to receive such colored per- 
sons into the church, and to recommend them for membership 
through our General Assembly’s Agent for Colored Evangeliza- 
tion to any of our colored churches willing to receive them.” 

Dr. John M. Wells, then pastor of First church, Wilmington, 
entered a complaint against the action, and on his complaint 
the matter was carried to the General Assembly. The Assem- 
bly sustained Dr. Wells’ complaint on several grounds, one 
of which was, “because the action of Wilmington Presbytery 
in making color a test of membership is unconstitutional.” 

In 1867 the General Assembly adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“That inasmuch as, according to our Constitution, the duty 
of admitting candidates to the office of the gospel ministry de- 
volves solely on the presbyteries, and that of electing elders and 
deacons solely on the congregations, all male persons of proper 
qualifications for such office, of whatever race, color, or civil 
condition, must be admitted or elected by these authorities 
respectively, in accordance with the principles of our church 
government in the exercise of sound Christian discretion.” 

In 1865, only a few months after the close of the Civil War, 
the Assembly adopted the following resolution: 
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“Whereas the colored people never stood in any other rela- 
tion to the church than that of human beings, lost with us in 
the fall of Adam, and redeemed with us by the infinitely meri- 
torious death and sacrifice of Christ, and participants with us 
in all the benefits and blessings of the gospel; and whereas, 
our churches, pastors and people have always recognized this 
claim to Christian equality and brotherhood, and have rejoiced 
to have them associated in Christian union and communion in 
the public services and precious sacraments of the sanctuary: 

Resolved, Ist, That the abolition of slavery by the civil and 
military power, has not altered the relations as above defined, 
nor in any degree lessened the debt of love and service which 
we owe to them, nor the interest with which we would still 
desire to be associated with them in all the privileges of our com- 
mon Christianity. 

Resolved, 2nd, That whereas experience has invariably proved 
the advantages of the colored people and the white being united 
together in the worship of God, we see no reason why it should 
be otherwise, now that they are freed men and not slaves. 
Should our colored friends think it best to separate from us and 
organize themselves into distinct congregations under white 
pastors and elders for the present, or under colored elders and 
pastors as soon as God, in his providence shall raise up men 
suitably qualified for those offices, this church will do all in its 
power to encourage, foster, and assist them.” 

In 1954 the General Assembly adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

“That the General Assembly affirm that enforced segregation 
of the races is discrimination which is out of harmony with 
Christian theology and ethics. . That the sessions of local 
churches be urged to admit persons to membership and fellow- 
ship in the local church on the Scriptural basis of faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ without reference to race... .” 

In 1955 the Assembly re-affirmed this action, and in 1957 
it adopted a report which carried the implications of this into 
society. 


Many synods and presbyteries have taken similar actions. 


VI. What Is the History of Particular Churches in this 

Matter? 

sefore the Civil War, many Presbyterian churches in the 
South had Negro members on their rolls. An examination of 
the histories of local churches will reveal records quite similar 
to that found in a brief history of First Presbyterian Church, 
Wilmington, N. C., which was a typical church. We read, 
“During the period of Mr. Stedman’s service (as pastor of the 
church, ending in 1851) there were admitted on examination, 
34 white and 16 colored members, and on certificate 30 white 
and 5 colored.” Again, “In 1858 the church was visited 
with a memorable revival. . . . In three months forty-five white 
and twenty persons were received into the communion of the 
church. Again, “In 1866, the congregation numbered 
sixty persons, including children and colored members.” 

These Negro members were in full communion, and, as we 
see by the previously recorded actions of the General Assembly, 
they were entitled to all the rights and privileges of com- 
municants. 

When they attended the services of the churches, Negro 
members usually sat in the balcony or in the family pew with 
their owners. Since slaves were looked upon as being in the 
same relation to their Christian masters as children, such 
seating arrangements were according to the instructions of 
the individual master, and also perhaps the desire of the slaves. 
Habit and custom caused this pattern to continue after eman- 
cipation, but segregation of colored members in the seating 
‘arrangements in the churches was seldom a statutory rule of 
the Session. It is quite significant that through the days of 
slavery, the Civil War, and Reconstruction we find few rules 
by Sessions requiring segregation of the races in the church. 
Enforced segregation in the church is a recent innovation. 


Vil. Conclusion 

We conclude that the enforced segregation of believers in 
the church is contrary to the practice and principles of the 
Bible, the Standards of our church, the actions of our highest 
church court, and the history of many particular churches. 

We should, therefore, keep before us the ideal of a church 
in which all believers in Christ, regardless of race or family 
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or social condition are welcomed into membership and fellow- 
ship, and we should seek earnestly and prayerfully to bring 
our church into line with this ideal. 

Since the church is God’s house and family, and since the 
Scriptures clearly teach that God is no respecter of persons, 
all persons of whatever race or color who present themselves 
at worship should be seated as space is available. 


Vill. What Objections Will Be Raised to this Course? 

lst OBJECTION: 
riage of the races.” 

Often the results of obedience to God’s Word seem to be 
contrary to what we believe ought to be. God told Abraham 
to offer Isaac, his son, as burnt offering. The consequences 
of obedience to this divine injunction surely seemed to Abra- 
ham to be the very opposite of what God intended to bring 
to pass. Yet Abraham was willing to obey, and to leave to God 
the settlement of the problems which might arise from his 
obedience. On the issue of segregation today, God is chal- 
lenging Abraham’s spiritual seed to act in accordance with 
the best light which they have from his Word, and to leave 
the results of their action completely to him. If we do what 
God has revealed in his Word to be right, God himself will 
always see that the final outcome is right also. 

If God’s Word is clear, and I believe it is in this issue, 
we must not be afraid of the consequences of obedience. The 
Council of Jerusalem did not debate the consequences of ac- 
cepting the gentiles into the church as equals. Paul did not 
debate the consequences of Philemon’s acceptance of his Chris- 
tian slave, Onesimus, as a brother instead of as a servant. 
They sought only the mind of Christ on the matter, and left 
the consequences to him. God helping us, we cannot do other- 
wise ! 

For many years to come Negroes generally will continue to 
seek voluntarily the company of other Negro Christians, and 
to prefer churches composed predominantly of persons of their 
own race. This desire our church should respect as it did in 
1867 when Negro Christians withdrew and formed churches 
of their own. Nevertheless, our churches should remove all 
barriers to full communion between Negro and white Christians. 
All walls of partition in the church should be broken down. 
Figuratively speaking, all signs that read “FOR WHITE CHRIS- 
TIANS ONLY” should be removed from the doors of our churches, 
and we should be willing to offer to Negro Christians fellew- 
ship in the church as brothers in Christ whenever they desire 
it. 


“This course will result in the intermar- 


2nD OBJECTION: ‘“‘But those Negroes who come now to our 
white churches do not really want to worship, they only want 
to test us.” 


Then let us stand the test, and show the same spirit which 
Christ showed when he was tested by the scribes and Pharisees. 
He invariably used such testings as opportunities to witness 
to the truth. Let the church use such tests as opportunities 
to witness in the Spirit of Christ to the truth that Ged is no 
respecter of persons, and that in God’s house and family there 
is no distinction between the races. 

On the other hand, suppose one of those Negrces who comes 
to our church is not trying to test us, but comes in answer to 
the invitation of Christ. Suppose he comes athirst for the 
water of life, needing, and seeking the Savior. And suppose 
we offend such a one, and turn him away! We shall answer 
for it in the Day of Judgment! 


3RD OBJECTION: 
disturb her peace.” 


“This course will disrupt the church, and 


Peace must never be purchased at the price of truth and 
principles. Jesus did not hesitate to disregard the social cus- 
toms of his day which required segregation, although his so 
doing caused quite a stir among the Jews. Peter did not hesi- 
tate to disregard the Tewish custom of segregation from gen- 
tiles, although his doing so caused a commotion in the church. 
Paul did not hesitate to argue against the segregation of gen- 
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tiles in the church, in spite of the fact that he disturbed the 
peace of the church by doing so. When it comes to a choice 
between doing the revealed will of God and maintaining peace, 
the church has no alternative. 

We must remember that the purpose of the church is to be 
the redeemed society of God witnessing by life and word to 
the truth that is in Christ. When she does that, Christ him- 
self will be her peace. If she fails to do that, Christ will 
desert her, and her peace will be the peace of a graveyard. 

Where would the church be today if Martin Luther, and 
John Knox, and the Covenanters of Scotland had feared to 
disturb the peace of the church? Are the spiritual heirs of 
these great souls willing to purchase peace at the price of 
truth and principles? 

Martin Niemoeller went to a German concentration camp 
for opposing Adolf Hitler. When asked what he thought of 
those German pastors who, during the Nazi regime in Ger- 
many, maintained a discreet silence and who excused them- 
selves for doing so by saying that someone had to preserve 
the church, Pastor Niemoeller replied, ‘“The Lord had a word 
for them.” He said, “Whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it, but whosoever will lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall find it! That applies to the church.” 

Niemeoller continued, ‘““The purpose of the church is not to 
preserve herself. The purpose of the church is to witness to 
the truth that is in Christ. When she does that, Christ him- 
self will preserve her. When she fails to do that, Christ will 
desert her. And then, though we preserve her, we preserve 
an empty shell, for Christ and his Spirit will have departed 
from her.” 


4TH Opjection: “The church will be much criticized if 
she follows this course.” i 

Since when has the church been afraid of criticism? Has 
she forgotten that her Lord was so unpopular with the leaders 
of his day that his death was demanded by a mob? Has she 
forgotten that Stephen was stoned to death by men, and that 
the Apostle Paul was saved from public violence by the quick 
thinking of a police captain? Has she forgotten that Chris- 
tianity was for many years outlawed by the government of 
Rome, and that those were perhaps the most glorious days of 
her history? 

When the church is deterred from doing what she feels to 
be right because of the opposition of men, she has betrayed 
the blood of her Lord and of his martyrs. When she fails 
to do what she believes to be God’s will merely because it is 
unpopular, then she had best close her doors and go out of 
existence. 

The church should not be so much concerned to have the 
approval and blessing of men. But she must be terribly con- 
cerned to have the approval and blessing of Christ, her King 
and Head. Let us not fear the disapproval of men, but let 
us be terrified lest we incur the disapproval of the Sovereign 
Almighty God. 


5TH OBjJECTION: “The church will lose many of her mem- 
bers if she follows this course.” 

That may be true, but we hope not. If members leave for 
this cause, they will go over our sincere plea that they do not. 
But we should never be deterred by fear of their loss from 
doing what we believe to be the will of God. If we fail to 
follow the leading of God’s Spirit, he will leave us, and we 
fear his loss far more than the loss of any number of mem- 
bers. Numbers are helpful but not essential to the life of 
the church. Allegiance to Christ is absolutely essential. The 
church is better off with only ten members who are loyal to God’s 
Word than with ten million members who will not seek his 
Word. A large number of members can leave her, and the 
church not lose her life, but the church cannot be disloyal 
to the Word of God and live. 


6TH OspyecTION: “Jf what you tell us now about the Bible 
and segregation in the church is true, why did not the church 
discover it long ago?” 








The church did discover it long ago, as the eleventh and 
fifteenth chapters of the Book of the Acts reveal. The New 
Testament church never segregated believers by race, nor was 
racial segregation formally practiced in the church for more 
than eighteen hundred years. Masters instructed their slaves 
where to sit in churches, and, after emancipation, Negroes sat 
where individual white Christians told them to sit, but by no 
authoritative pronouncement did the church ever seek to give 
Scriptural warrant or official approval to the pattern of seg- 
regation. The prejudice of the last fifty years has blinded this 
generation to the Word of God and to the historic position of 
the Church of Christ. 

The General Assembly of our church has never allowed any 
statutory rule requiring segregation in the church to stand. 
Every time such a rule was brought before the General As- 
sembly the rule was consistently struck down and declared 
to be contrary to the law of the church (See the Assembly’s 
actions of 1867, 1895, and 1905, recorded previously in this 
study). Prior to 1954 the General Assembly affirmed the 
right of Negro believers to be members, officers, and ministers 
in the same churches with white Christians. By no formal 
action of her highest court has our church ever positively “‘per- 
mitted” segregation in the church. Her silence on the matter 
from 1905 until 1954 may have been interpreted as consent, 
but the Presbyterian Church in the U. S., when it has spoken 
through its General Assembly, has never spoken with any 
other voice than to condemn segregation of believers in the 
church as unscriptural and out of accord with our standards. 


7TH OnyecTION: ‘“Doesn’t the Bible say that God set cer- 
tain bounds on men’s habitation?” 


Acts 17:26 says: 

“God ... hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.” 

The Revised Standard Version translates this verse: 

“God ... made from one every nation of men to live on all 
the face of the earth, having determined allotted periods and 
the boundaries of their habitation.” 

Moffatt translates it: 


“All nations he has created from a common origin, to dwell all 
over the earth, fixing their allotted periods and the boundaries 
of their abodes.” 

Gocdspeed translates it: 


“From one forefather he has created every nation of mankind, 
and made them live all over the face of the earth, fixing their 
appointed times and the limits of their lands.” 

Obviously Paul is simply saying here that God determined 
the times in which people would live, and the location upon 
the earth where they would dwell. To make this verse say 
that men are not to leave the place of habitation which God 
determined, would be to condemn our forefathers who crossed 
the boundaries of their habitation in Scotland and England 
and came to America. 

Not by the wildest interpretation can we make this verse 
support racial segregation. In fact, the verse actually speaks 
against segregation. since the first part of it affirms the com- 
mon origin and ancestry of all men. 


8TH OBJECTION: “Didn’t God curse the Negro race, and 
say that they should be servants forever?” 


No, he did not. What you may have in mind is that Noah 
cursed his son, Ham, because Ham laughed at his father for 
being drunk. When Noah sobered up, and knew what Ham 
had done, he said, ‘Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren” (Gen. 9:25). But note, first: 
There is not the slightest shred of evidence (none whatsoever) 
that the Negroes are the descendants of Ham. Note, also: 
It was Noah, not God, who cursed Ham. And Noah, after 
his disgusting drunkenness, was in no position to pronounce 
a righteous curse on anyone. Certainly what Noah did in his 
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shame and anger cannot be taken as an eternal decree of 
God Almighty. 


9TH OBJECTION: “Didn’t God tell the Jews to segregate 
themselves from the tribes round about them, and to keep 
themselves a separated people?” 


Yes, he did. But that was segregation along religious lines, 
not along racial lines. The Old Testament Hebrews practiced 
religious segregation, but not racial segregation. When Ruth, 
who was of another race, being a Moabitess, came to Bethle- 
hem with Naomi and embraced the faith of Israel, Ruth was 
accepted by the Israelites, and married the village’s most eli- 
gible batchelor, becoming an ancestress of the Lord Jesus. 

The Bible makes only one division between men, and that 
along lines of religious faith. It distinguishes between be- 
lievers and non-believers, between saints and sinners, between 
saved and lost. Before the impelling importance of that one 
difference, all differences of race, language, nationality and 
economic standing are forgotten. The Bible separates people 
according to their religious faith, but never according to the 
relative amount of pigmentation in their skins. 


10TH OBJECTION: “Negroes would not enjoy our kind of 
religious services. They like their own type of worship.” 


That may be true of most Negroes, though not of all. But 
that is not the point. The point is that if they should want 
to attend the services of worship in the house of God where 
we worship, they should be welcomed as children of God, and 
not offended by being segregated, or told to go elsewhere. It 
is not a matter of whether they would enjoy our type of worship 
or not. It is a matter of whether we are willing to receive them 
in God’s house as God’s children or not. 


lirH Onyection: “The fact that white people generally 
are more advanced morally and intellectually than colored 
people justifies segregation.” 


Not in the church of the Lord Jesus Christ! The church is 
a spiritual fellowship, not an intellectual or moral fellow- 
ship. Persons are not accepted into the church according to 
their intellectual capacity or their moral achievement. No 
man is excluded from the house and family of God because of 
his lack of education, or even because he has committed some 
heinous crime. The only prerequisites of our acceptance into 
the church are: (1) Acknowledgement of our own sinfulness, 
that is, confession that we are morally unacceptable to God; 
and (2) Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


12TH OBJECTION: ‘God made men black and white, and 
he meant for them to stay that way.” 


That God made some men with dark skins and others with 
light skins is indisputable, but the amazing fact is that no- 
where in his Word did he make any rule (not one!) to require 
men to be separated according to color. The Bible makes 
almost no mention of skin color. There are only seven or eight 
references to it in all the Scriptures. David is described as 
“ruddy” (I Sam. 16:12), that is, reddish. The writer of the 
Song of Solomon says, “I am black but comely ... I am 
black because the sun has looked upon me” (Song 1:5-6). 
Later in the same Song he says, “My beloved is white and 
ruddy” (Song 5:10). And Job says, “My skin is black upon 
me” (Job 30:30). 

The important thing to us now is that the Bible is utterly 
indifferent to such variations of skin color. It is significant 
too that the New Testament makes no mention whatsoever of 
skin coloration, unless we count the reference in Acts 13:1 
where one of the leaders of the church is nicknamed “Niger,” 
which means “black.” We have recognized in the beginning 
of this study that the Bible is our authority. Nowhere does 
the Bible advocate, practice, or condone segregation by skin 
coloration. 

Furthermore, God made men to speak different languages. 
By the same logic of this objection, it would be wrong to cross 
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language barriers or to allow persons of different languages to 
mix. 

The far future intentions of God regarding the races he has 
not revealed tous. But he has given us in his Word principles 
and precedents to follow now. Our duty is to obey that Word 
as we understand it, whether we like it or not. 


13TH OBJECTION: “In the South we know how to handle 
the Negro. Integration is just not practical here.” 


Do you know more than God? God is no respecter of per- 
sons. 

In dealing with God’s children in God’s house, our authority 
is neither our own knowledge nor our own ideas of what is 
practical. Our authority is the Word of God alone, and God’s 
Word says that in the church we must not respect the person 
of men. 

We will not argue your ideas of what course is practical 
in your business. But we are here discussing what God’s 
Word says we are to do in his house. What the Bible says, 
we in the church must do, whether it appears to us to be 
practical or not. In God’s House we are bound by the Word 
of God alone. 


14TH OpjyectTion: “Well, I just don’t want Negroes in my 
home.” 


Your house is governed by your word; let God’s house be 
governed by his Word. You may invite to your house whom 
you will; but give God the same privilege. 

I said in the beginning of this study that we were to dis- 
cuss segregation in the church. I said also that the Bible is 
our sole authority. If in God’s Word you can find any au- 
thority for barring believers from God’s house because of 
their color, you will be justified in doing so. But until you 
find that authority in God’s Word, you have no right to keep 
Negroes out of the Lord’s house, for God said, ‘““Mine house 
shall be called an house of prayer for alb people’ (Isa. 56:7). 


1X. Final Exhortation 


While it appears to the author of this study that God’s Word 
is clear on the matter of segregation in the church, we must 
recognize that there are consecrated Christians who have come 
to different conclusions from those to which we have come in 
this study. Though unable to agree as to what God’s Word 
directs his people to do in the matter of segregation, all Chris- 
tians can agree that God’s Word is quite clear that his people 
should always ‘“‘forbear one another in love” (Eph. 4:2, Col. 
3:13). Therefore, let us impugn neither the devotion to Christ 
nor the sincerity of heart of those who differ with our inter- 
pretation of God’s Word in this matter. But let us all be 
careful to hold our differences within the framework of mutual 
respect and Christian love, and let us seek patiently to instruct 
one another out of the Word of God. While I am not inter- 
ested in the mere opinions of men, if you have more light 
from God’s Word on this crucial matter, I am anxious to 
have it. 


For Discussion or Investigation 


1. Does your church have members from different races? If 
not, why not? 

2. Is there any regulation that would prohibit the reception 
of members of different races? If so, how long has it been in 
effect? What brought it about? 

3. If people are kept from membership in a church because of 
racial origin (which they cannot help) would it be logical also 
to restrict membership in some cases on the basis of language 
or national, economic or social backgrounds? After all, what 
is, or should be, the true requirement for church membership? 

4. If Negroes of culture and education in your area feel ill- 
at-ease in a Negro congregation, is there some congregation of 
white people that would welcome them? 

5. If poor white people feel out of place in some congregations, 
should they seek a church where most of the members are on 
the same economic level? 

6. How many Negroes who have a college education do you 
know well? 

7. Does your community have an interracial ministerial asso- 
ciation? What other church groups bring together leaders on 
an interracial basis to discuss common problems? 

8. Is the World Day of Prayer observed interracially in your 
community? 

9. Have you outlined a step-by-step plan that might be fol- 
lowed in moving toward better practices in race relations on 
the part of your church? 

10. Can you sponsor a reading plan, providing helpful books 
and articles on some aspects of more Christian race relations? 
Can you have an occasional study group in the church to deal 
with this? Could you make this group interracial, bringing in 
some people from outside your membership? 

11. Which group of Christians may be more likely to see the 
Christian ideal more clearly in regard to race relations—a group 
that is in the midst of a mixed racial pattern or one that is 
removed from a situation of racial pressure? 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

J. Clyde Mohler, from Longview, Texas, 
to the Delhi, La., church, Box 1088. 

D. H. Dulin, from Williamston, N. C., 
to the Willow Springs, N. C., and Fellow- 
ship churches. 

Edward M. Nesbitt, from Somerville, 
Tenn., to Atoka, Tenn., where he will be- 
come pastor of the Atoka and Mt. Carmel 
churches July 1. 

J. N. Lapsley, Jr., from New Orleans, 
La., to Apt. 212, 5482 S. Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. 

Raymond B. Spivey, from Palmyra, Mo., 
to Box 267, Bennington, Okla. 

Troy L. Young, from Newland, N. C., to 
Rt. 2, Burnsville, N. C. 

B. A. Meeks, from Tuscumbia, Mo., to 
Box 24, Crocker, Mo. 

L. K. Foster, from Fayetteville, Tenn., 
to 805 Dillworth St., Memphis, Tenn. 

James S. Mann, from Winnsboro, S. C., 
to Williamston, S. C. 

Alfred L. Bixler, Memorial church, 
Montgomery, Ala., has accepted a call 
to the Bradenton, Fla., church effective 
in August. 

USA Ministers 

John C. Barnum, from Potomac, Mont., 
to Ovando, Mont. 

Laurence A. Sunkel, Edinburg, Ind., 
will become assistant pastor of the Irving- 
ton church, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 1. 

Frank A. Taylor, formerly of White- 
land, Ind., is becoming pastor of the 


Rushville, Ind., church, succeeding Ernest 
O. Norquist, now assistant pastor of the 
First church, Muncie, Ind. 

Donald A. Acton, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is 
to become associate pastor of the Ithaca, 
N. Y., church. 

William B. Lester, Nanticoke, Pa., will 
serve the Miller Memorial church, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

W. Russell Straw, Plymouth, Pa., is 
to be pastor of the Hyde Park church, 
Scranton, Pa. 

James O. Jarrell, from Marion, IIl., to 
assistant pastor of the First Church, 
Enid, Okla. 

Thomas H. McDowell, Oklahoma City, 
is now serving as assistant pastor of 
Westminster Church of the same city. 

Howard C. Walton, from Johnson City, 
Tenn., to Bethany church, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Charles L. Morris, from Seymour, Tex- 
as, to Altus, Okla. 

James H. Garner, from Battle Creek, 
Mich., to Stillwater, Okla. 

Charles A. Mott will retire from the 
active ministry July 15 after serving the 
Gardens church, San Bernadino, Calif. 
He and Mrs. Mott will live in San 
Diego. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Three Presbyterians are included 
among the chaplains for the season at 
Chautauqua, N. Y.: Frank H. Ferris, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 28-Aug. 2; Will W. 
Orr, New Wilmington, Pa., Aug. 18-23; 
Theodore A. Gill, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 25. 

Other chaplains: Herbert Gezork, June 
30-July 5; Chalmers Coe, July 7-12; Ed- 
ward P. Booth, July 14-19; Alan Walker, 
July 21-26; David W. Soper, Aug. 4-9; 
Leslie Cook, Aug. 11-16. 
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Presbyterian lecturers announced at 
Chautauqua include Jesse H. Baird, San 
Anselmo, Cal. July 8-12; William Steven- 
son, Edinburgh, Scotland, Aug. 5-9; John 
Coventry Smith, N. Y., Aug. 21; Theodore 
A. Gill, Chicago, Aug. 22. 


SUMMER EXCHANGE 

Presbyterian preachers involved in the 
annual interchange of preachers arranged 
by the National Council of Churches and 
the British Council for this year include 
Edwin C. Kennedy, N. Y., and John 
Arthur Visser, Westminster church, De- 
troit, Mich. Coming from Great Britain 
will be John Kennedy, of Glasgow, July 
7-Aug. 25; W. Neilson Peterkin, Dumfries, 
Scotland, July 7-Aug. 25; Kenneth Slack, 
general secretary, British Council of 
Churches, July 21-Aug. 25. 


MISSIONARIES 

On furlough: the Keith R. Crim family, 
from Korea, after September, Mission 
Court, Richmond 27, Va.; the Paul B. 
Long family, Belgian Congo, will be at 
Louisville Seminary; the L. Sherwood 
Taylors, Brazil, after Atlanta, Chattanooga 
and Montreat, will be at Columbia Semi- 
nary. 

Furloughs ended: James A. Halverstadt 
has returned to the Congo; Mrs. Halver- 
stadt, delayed by an illness of her mother, 
will sail July 6; Mrs. Martha Savels has 
returned to the Congo. 

From the Punjab: the Harry E. Shaws, 
Room 1312, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 
2, Ill. 

From Iran: Mrs. George L. Browning, 
1137 Tenth St., Boulder, Colo. 

From The Philippines: the Eugene A. 
Hessels, 352 E. Harvard Rd., Burbank, 
Cal. 

Syria-Lebanon: the M. Neil Williams, 
Box 711, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Thailand: the Richard W. Bryants, 47 
Claremont Ave., N. Y. 27; the Clifford E. 
Chaffes, 47 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 27; the 
Ralph C. Lewises, 2228 Second St., Long 
Beach, Cal.; Rena D. Westra, Randolph, 
Wisc.; Sarah E. Wylie, Rt. 1, Concord, 
Mass. 

“West Africa: the Dale G. Fosters, Pres- 
byterian Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. 36. 


DEATHS 

Linn P. Sullenberger, 69, and Mrs. Sul- 
lenberger, 68, Nogales, Ariz., Presby- 
terian, USA, foreign missionaries, were 
killed in an automobile crash near Free- 
mont, Neb., June 5. They had served 
for 45 years in Guatemala. 


CHICHESTER 

Anglican Bishop George K. A. Bell, 
bishop of Chichester and. honorary presi- 
dent of the World Council of Churches, 
will retire as bishop at the end of this 
year because, he said, “New directives 
are needed in the diocese and the church 
and these require younger men.” He is 
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Miriam—Woman’s Leadership 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for July 7, 1957 
Exodus 2:1-10; 15:19-21; Numbers 12; 20:1;26:5-9 


We begin this week a series of studies 
in Old Testament personalities. First of 
the “valiant servants of God’ to be 
brought before us is Miriam, sister of 
Moses and Aaron. Israel recalled her 
as one of the trio who led their fathers 
out of the land of bondage toward the 
Promised Land. As Micah, speaking in 
the name of God, put it: “I brought 
you up from the land of Egypt, and re- 
deemed you from the house of bondage; 
and I sent before you Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam” (6:4). 

Contrary to the custom of the day, 
Miriam never married. (The rabbinic 
tradition that she married Hur, who held 
up Moses’ arms in prayer, has no Scrip- 
tural basis.) Miriam’s interests, it seems, 
were not matrimonial, but national; her 
mission was not domestic but patriotic. 
She was the forerunner, Henry T. Sell 
suggests, of the modern women, who, re- 
maining unmarried, devote their time, 
attention, talents and energies to some 
profession or pursuit for the general wel- 
fare. She was a woman who achieved 
much, but who finally over-reached her- 
self, and as a consequence was exposed 
to public humiliation. The story as told 
in Scripture unfolds in three acts. 


1. Miriam—A Protective Sister, 
Exodus 2:1-10 


Miriam was born in a critical period 
in Israel’s history, when the nation’s 
very existence was in jeopardy. For 
generations the Israelites had been bond- 
servants in Egypt, and the reigning 
Pharaoh was a despot determined to 
crush all remaining hopes of freedom. 
When Miriam was a very young girl, not 
more than fifteen at best, and probably 
only seven or eight years of age, an edict 
was issued that all male children born 
to the Israelites should be strangled at 
birth. Jochebed, Miriam’s mother, was 
determined, if possible, to save her babe 
alive. For three months she hid him, how 
or where we do not know, perhaps “in a 
donkey stable or a storage room where 
she kept clay jars filled with grain, pep- 
percorns, onions, bread, dates and other 
foods.”” Now she resorted to another 
strategem. She wove a floating cradle, 
an ark, out of the long, pliant, tenacious 
stems of the papyrus plant, strong enough 
to protect her child from the crocodiles, 
and set the baby in it among the bul- 
rushes on the edge of the river Nile. And 
Miriam was left to watch, a heavy re- 
sponsibility for so young a child. 

It so happened that Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter came down to the river to bathe. Ac- 
cording to tradition, she was childless, 
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but eager for a son. Spying the ark 
among the reeds, she sent her maidens 
to fetch it, and opening it discovered the 
sobbing child. She recognized him as 
one of the Hebrew children—perhaps 
from his swaddling clothes but her ma- 
ternal instinct was aroused. After all, 
a baby is a baby. 

At just the right moment Miriam ap- 
peared with the offer to find a Hebrew 
woman to nurse the child. As Edith 
Deen points out in All the Women of the 
Bible, Miriam exhibited throughout a 
fearlessness and self-possession unusual 
in a little girl. Approaching a powerful 
princess, the daughter of a hostile tyrant 
who had decreed that all male babies 
should be destroyed, she showed ‘“‘poise, 
intelligence and finesse.” 

When Pharaoh’s daughter accepted her 
offer, she restrained her exultation, and 
without disclosing by look or word her 
own relationship to the child, she brought 
her mother Jochebed to Pharaoh's 
daughter. So it happened that during 
the impressionable years of childhood 
Moses—for so Pharaoh’s daughter named 
him—was raised as an Israelite. He 
grew up in Pharaoh’s palace and was 
educated as an Egyptian, but in the end 
his childhood training prevailed, and 
it was Miriam to whom the ultimate 
credit must be given. 

Says George Matheson in Representa- 
tive Women of the Bible: 

“Of the three females in the trans- 
action--the mother, the princess, and the 
young sister—the last is by far the most 
advanced in mind. The ark left to itself 
would have only postponed the catas- 
trophe. The princess left to herself 
would have saved the child’s life at the 
expense of its nationality. But little 
Miriam by a stroke of precocious genius 
preserved. the nationality as well as the 
life of the child Moses. The mother and 
the princess were both actuated by ten- 
de-ness of feeling. Miriam had also ten- 
derness of feeling, but it was blended 
with something of a stronger mold—a 
power of suggestion, a depth of shrewd- 
ness, a fertility and readiness of resource, 


which placed her even in girlhood on a 
height entirely her own.” 





Il. Miriam—A Prophetic Singer 
For many years Miriam drops from 
view. When we meet her next it is on 
the banks of the Red Sea. Moses, who 
had thrown in his lot with his own 
people, finally induced Pharaoh to allow 
him to lead them out of Egypt. At the 
last moment Pharaoh changed his mind, 
and advanced with his army to bring 
them back to hopeless slavery. The 
Israelites seemed to be trapped—the Red 
Sea before them, the Egyptian army be- 


hind them. But a strong East wind blew 
the waters of the Red Sea back, and the 
Israelites were able to cross on dry land. 
The Egyptian chariots plunging in after 
them were mired in the mud, and the 
returning waters engulfed them. 

Then it was that Moses and the people 
of Israel sang the triumphal ode, which 
edited and revised no doubt by later 
hands, is preserved for us in Exodus 
15:1-18. Thomas More has paraphrased 
this ode with rhythmic accents: 

“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s 

deep sea! 

Jehovah has triumphed—his peoples 

are free. 
Sing—-for the pride of the tyrant is 
broken, 
His chariots, his horses, all splen- 
did and brave, 

How vain are their boasting! The 
Lord hath but spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk 
in the wave. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s 

dark sea! 

Jehovah hath triumphed—his people 

are free.” 

“Then Miriam, the prophetess, the sis- 
ter of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand,” 
we- read, ‘‘and all the women went out 
after her with timbrels and dancing. And 
Miriam sang to them: 

“‘Sing to the Lord, for he has tri- 

umphed gloriously; 

The horse and his rider he has thrown 

into the sea.’” 


Miriam sang, and the women, shaking 
their timbrels and dancing, repeated the 
chorus after her. 

Strange as it may seem to us, dancing 
was accepted as a basic religious expres- 
sion in ancient Israel, and Jewish women 
were accustomed to celebrate victories in 
this manner (see for example Judges 
5:1ff; 11:34; I Samuel 18:6). 

Why Miriam is described as the sister 
of Aaron, and not as the sister of Moses 
is uncertain; it is suggested by some that 
she and Aaron were twins, or perhaps 
they were Moses’ step-sister and brother. 

The fact that Miriam led the dance 
indicates that she had artistic gifts of a 
high order, and that she had earned the 
right to lead the chorus of women in this 
sacred exercise. The fact that she is 
termed a prophetess would seem to indi- 
cate that she was a creative artist, one 
who used her gifts of imagination and 
expression to arouse and stimulate the 
people to a high pitch of religious fervor. 

What part she had in the composition 
of the national anthem preserved in 
Exodus 15, the oldest on record, is not 
known, but in weaving it into the con- 
scious life of her people she had an 
equal share with Moses and Aaron. 

As Mrs. Dean points out: 

“Miriam is the first woman singer on 
record. The wonder of it is that she sang 
unto the Lord, using her great gift for 
the elevation of her people. And with 
freedom came a newly discovered faith 
and confidence in God. This was Miriam’s 


great hour. She was the new Israel’s 
most renowned woman, and her people 
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held her in high regard. She had found 
an important role in the founding of the 
Hebrew commonwealth.” 


Her great hour, no doubt. But the 
fact that she is called a prophetess and 
that God, speaking through Micah, said, 
“IT sent before you Moses, Aaron and 
Miriam” suggests very plainly that 
Miriam had used her artistic and pro- 
phetic gifts both before and after this 
particular event. “She used her gift of 
music, her skill in song and minstrelsy 
and dance, to lift the people emotionally, 
to inspire them morally, and to fill them 
with religious fervor’ (Annie Russell 
Marble in Women of the Bible). James 
Hastings reminds us that “the rabble of 
fugitive slaves that fled with Moses from 
Egyptian bondage had common blood and 
at bottom perhaps a common tradition 
of faith. But it would be impossible to 
describe that undisciplined multitude as 
in any true sense a nation. Before they 
could be a nation and play a nation’s 
part, certain influences must be brought 
to bear upon them; common beliefs and 
hopes, sentiments and habits had to be 
developed.” In this process three leaders 
played a part: Moses, statesman and 
leader par excellence. Aaron, the leader 
of the nation’s worship, and Miriam, “‘the 
poet, the inspired singer, the lyricist and 
melodist, whose office it is to take the 
national hopes and aspirations and wed 
them to music. 


Boqueathing honeyed words to Time, 
Enbalmed in amber of eternal rhyme.” 
(Hastings) 
Such gifts are not to be despised today. 


lll. Miriam—An Envious Rival 


When Miriam next appears before us 
a number of years have passed. They 
have been difficult years for both the 
leaders and the led—years of wandering 
in the wilderness, years in which the 
people often despaired and at times 
wished to return to Egypt, years filled 
with the people’s grumbling and com- 
plaints, so that there were times when 
even Moses lost his patience. 

It was in this period that Moses mar- 
ried for the second time. His first wife, 
Zipporah (Exodus 2:21), apparently 
had died, and Moses took for his second 
wife, not an Israelitish girl, but a Cushite 
woman. It may be, as some expositors 
suggest, that Miriam opposed the mar- 
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riage because she was an alien, one not 
fully identified with the national hopes 
and aspirations. But there is no sugges- 
tion of that in the text, and it seems more 
likely that Miriam was actuated by 
jealousy, even though she did not recog- 
nize it as such, a common human malady 
by no means confined to the feminine 
sex. Miriam had been the first lady of 
the land. She “had been Moses’ sister, 
and his mother, and his closest com- 
panion, and his most confidential friend 
now for forty years. Miriam had sat at 
the council-table with Moses and Aaron 
and the assembled elders of Israel. What 
Moses and Aaron were to the one-half 
of the people, Miriam the sister of Moses 
was to the other half” (Alexander 
Whyte). Moses’ marriage meant that she 
could no longer be certain of that posi- 
tion, that she might be shut out from 
the place in the councils of the nation 
that she had formerly occupied. 

So ‘‘Miriam and Aaron spoke against 
Moses.” The account makes it quite 
clear that Aaron was merely a catspaw 
used by Miriam to accomplish her end. 
As Alexander Whyte, with his keen in- 
sight into human nature, has pointed out: 

“We have not a thousandth part of 
what Miriam said to Aaron. There are 
days and nights and weeks and. years of 
insinuation, and suspicion, and wounded 
pride and gnawing envy all gathered up 
into a few words, as the manner of Scrip- 
ture is. ‘Hath the Lord spoken only by 
Moses?’ Miriam demanded of Aaron. 
And Aaron had pride enough and ambi- 
tion enough and envy enough smoulder- 
ing in his own-heart, that when Miriam 
blew long enough upon it, Aaron’s heart 
also burned up into an answering flame.” 


So the two set out to undermine Moses’ 
position with the people: ‘Has the Lord 
indeed spoken only through Moses? Has 
he not spoken through us also?” 

The matter came up for decision in the 
tent of meeting, where men’s hearts are 
exposed to the searching judgments of 
God. And it was Miriam who could not 
stand the shock of that exposure. “And 
when the cloud removed from over the 
tent, behold Miriam was leprous, as 
white as snow.” ‘The phrase, “white as 
snow,” indicates not a severe, but a mild 
form of the disease. It symbolizes the 
frightful effects of jealousy. * 

“The foul vice of envy had spread over 
her whole character like the loathsome 
disease which had overtaken her. Her 
sharp words made more real the words 
James spoke many centuries later: ‘And 
the tongue is a fire ... it defileth the 
whole body and setteth on fire the course 
of nature’—James 3:6.” (Dean). 


Confessing his own fault, Aaron turned 
to Moses in an entreaty for their sister. 
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And Moses, who needed no entreaty, 
cried out, “Heal her, O God, I beseech 
thee.” His prayer reminds us that we, 
too, have a part in bringing God’s heal- 
ing to a soul so diseased. Moses’ meek- 
ness, under attack, his prayer for her 
cure, his sincere and unchanged love for 
her in spite of her defection, all served, 
we can be sure, to restore her to physical 
and spiritual health. For surely we are 
to assume that the leprosy of Miriam’s 
mind departed with the leprosy of her 
body. 

Her punishment continued for seven 
days; it may be because her spiritual 
ailment continued for that length of time; 
but also the account makes clear because 
God desired that his displeasure at her 
conduct should be made clear to all the 
camp; that they, and we too, should take 
warning. 

Alexander Whyte says: 

“IT would like much to know what 
Moses’ wife’s thoughts were all that 
week. Her thoughts, I mean, about her 
banished sister-in-law. If I knew her 
thoughts that week on that subject I 
would know then to a certainty whether 
Moses had married well or no..... Was 
she glad in her heart when she heard of 
Miriam’s leprosy? Did she laugh behind 
the door like Sarah. Did she say, Let 
her rot in the wilderness. ... Or did she 

. importune Aaron to importune his God 
on behalf of his sister? Did she look out 
at the gate many times everyday all that 
week, but could. never see or hear Miriam 
for weeping? ...I do not know. I do not 
read. Only, I know that the thoughts of 
no woman’s heart in all Israel were more 
revealed all that week than the thoughts 
of that Ethiopian woman, Moses’ much- 
injured wife.” 

The people did not set out on the 
march again, we read, until Miriam was 
restored. ‘That, we take it, was Moses’ 
decision. We trust it met with the full 
approval of his wife. If so, she, as well 
as Moses, had something of the spirit of 
Christ. As Peter later wrote: 


“One is approved if, mindful of Ged, 
he endures pain while suffering unjustly. 
For what credit is it, if when you do 
wrong and are beaten for it you take it 
patiently? But if when you do right and 
suffer for it you take it paitently you have 
God’s approval. For to this you have 
been called, because Christ also suffered 
for you, leaving you an example that you 
should follow in his steps. He committed 
no sin; no guile was found on his lips. 
When he was reviled, he did not revile in 
return; when he suffered he did not 
threaten; but he trusted to him who 
judges justly. He himself bore our sins 
in his body upon the tree that we might 
die to sin and live to righteousness.” 
(I Peter 2:19-24). 

In a recent address delivered in Rich- 
mond on “40 Years in a Man’s World.” 
Mrs. Henry Gratton Doyle said that a 
woman’s contribution in the home or on 
a job is to maintain those attributes 
which men expect of women—kindness, 
thoughtfulness, ability to comfort and a 
love of peace. Is this the sphere in which 
woman may be expected to excel? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education. Nitions] Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Jethro: Practical Counselor 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for July 14, 1957 
Exodus 2:15b-22; 18. Printed Text 18:13-24 


Seldom, if ever, does a man become 
immortal through his own efforts alone. 
Parents, teachers, friends, associates ren- 
der invaluable aid, some of which is rec- 
ognized, and some of which is not. Roy 
L. Smith reminds us: 

“Moses’ figure rises out of Hebrew his- 
tory like a mountain out of a plain, but 
as we examine the scene more carefully, 
we discover a list of those who contributed 
to his immortality. Some of them were 
persons made up very largely of clay, but 
a few of them missed magnificence by only 
a small measure.” (The International 
Lesson Annual) 


Such a one was Jethro, Moses’ father- 
in-law, a bedouin sheik, who was also a 
priest of Midian. In Exodus 2:18 and 
again in Numbers 10:29 he is called 
Reuel. Why the two names are used we 
de not know; but it is not unusual for 
a man to be known by more than a single 
name. 

In Exodus 2:15b-22 we read how 
Moses came to marry Jethro’s daughter. 
He had fled from Egypt to escape the 
wrath of Pharaoh. In the course of his 
flight across the Arabian desert he came 
to a well, whose precious and life giving 
waters served the neighboring nomads 
and their flocks. Jethro’s encampment at 
the moment was not far distant. His 
seven daughters shepherded his flocks. 
On this occasion they let down their skin 
pails to the deep springs and filled the 
watering troughs when a group of rival 
shepherds rushed in and took over the 
troughs for their own flocks. Moses was 
outraged. Singlehanded he routed the 
invaders, and then filled the troughs 
again and again until the girls’ flocks 
were satisfied. It would have been a 
breach of etiquette not to have invited 
the stranger in to dinner, but the girls, 
curiously enough, do not seem to have 
thought of that until it was suggested by 
their father. We do not know exactly 
what happened then, but Moses, we read, 
was content to dwell with the man, per- 
haps because Jethro offered him a job, 
and perhaps because he was attracted by 
one of the seven daughters. In any case 
a romance developed, and the time came 
when Jethro gave Moses his daughter, 
and she bore him a son. 

Moses had been brought up as a Prince 
of Egypt. It is not likely that he knew 
much of the God who had appeared to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—only what 
he had learned from his mother in early 
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childhood. Was it Jethro who furthered 
his religious training, and drew him near- 
er to the Lord of heaven and earth? We 
do not know, but “as son-in-law of the 
Midianite priest (3:1) he cannot have 
failed to absorb at least some of the ideas 
that were current in the camp of the old 
desert sheik.” How much of his knowl- 
edge of God came from this source we 
will never know, but it was while he was 
in the service of Jethro that God ap- 
peared to him in a burning bush and 
commissioned him to return to Egypt and 
deliver his kinsmen from their bondage. 

In Exodus 3-15 we have the story of 
his success—of how Pharaoh was in- 
duced to let the Israelites depart—of how 
at the last moment he changed his mind 
and came with his army to bring them 
back—of how the Israelites were miracu- 
lously delivered at the Red Sea. But 
Israel’s troubles were by no means over. 


’ They must find their sustentation in the 


wilderness, where food and water were 
none too plentiful. They must be 
whipped into some semblance of order. 
They must be prepared to defend them- 
selves against attack. For generations 
they had toiled as slaves, under the lash 
of cruel taskmasters. They had not de- 
veloped a national organization. Moses, 
who had not yet learned how to delegate 
responsibility, carried the whole load. 
He was beginning to feel the strain. 


In Exodus 18:1 we read that “Jethro 
... heard of all that God had done for 
Moses.” It seems likely that Moses had 
sent him word—Jethro had no permanent 
abiding place, and the messenger would 
have to search the wilderness till he met 
someone who knew where he might be 
found. Certainly Moses would want 
Jethro to bring his wife and his two sons, 
whom he had been compelled to send 
away during the course of the dangerous 
conflict with Pharaoh. And perhaps he 
wanted to see Jethro himself, a man for 
whom evidently he had come to have a 
great deal of respect. 

Probably in response to this invitation 
“Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law came with 
his sons and his wife to Moses in the 
wilderness where he was encamped at the 
mountain of God.” When Moses was 
told that he was approaching he “went 
out to meet his father-in-law, and did 
obeisance (the respect shown by a young- 
er man to an older one) and kissed him 
(after the oriental manner) and they 
asked each other of their welfare (as 
men still do when they have met after 
a long absence). In the privacy of his 
tent Moses then proceeded to tell his 


father-in-law “all that the Lord had done 
to Pharaoh and to the Egyptians for 
Israel’s sake.” Jethro rejoiced at what he 
had heard, and said, “Blessed be the Lord 
who has delivered you out of the hand 
of the Egyptian and out of the hand of 
Pharaoh. Now I know that the Lord is 
greater than all gods. . . .” This was not 
a surprising acknowledgment under the 
circumstances. A God who had proved 
his power over the pantheon of Egypt, 
in Jethro’s opinion, must be the most 
powerful of all gods. “And Jethro of- 
fered a burnt offering and sacrifices to 
God.” This may mean that Jethro of- 
fered the sacrifice in honor of Israel’s 
God, though he himself worshipped an- 
other god, or, as the traditions of Israel 
had it, that he had been converted to 
Israel’s God, and had been ordained a 
priest in his worship; or it might mean 
that Jethro had been a worshipper of the 
true God from the outset. This seems the 
more likely explanation. The chief part 
of the sacrifice offered by Jethro was a 
sacred meal, in which all the worshippers 
participated. Aaron and the elders of 
Israel joined Jethro and Moses in this 
solemn fellowship. 


On the morrow, we read, Moses sat 
to judge the people—as a sheik or head 
of a tribe still does among the bedouins, 
and the people stood about Moses from 
morning till evening—which must have 
been exceedingly tiresome to those on the 
end of the line, and far more burdensome 
to Moses himself. What were their com- 
plaints against one another? We do not 
know, but probably they were the same 
sort of complaints that men still bring 
against one another—couched in terms of 
a far simpler economy: ‘Too much 
noise in the next tent when we are trying 
to sleep”; “Why can’t they keep their 
children in their own tent?” “Our black 
lamb has been missing for two days”; 
“They put their goat on the bit of pasture 
we had found” (Interpreter’s Bible) with 
at times more serious problems—cases of 
theft, murder and adultery. 

“What is this that you are doing for 
the people?” Jethro asked. He knew, 
of course; it was a rhetorical question, 
asked for effect. ‘Why do you sit alone 
and all the people stand about you from 
morning till evening?” he asked again. 

Moses replied, “Because the people 
come to me to inquire of God, and I 
decide between a man and his neighbor, 
and I make them know the statutes of 
God and his decisions.” 

Moses’ father-in-law said to him, 
“What you are doing is not good.” It 
was not good for Moses, the people di- 
rectly involved, or the nation as a whole. 
Not good for Moses because he would 
eventually break under the strain. Not 
good for the people involved, because 
justice under such circumstances was too 
long delayed. Not good for the nation, 
because no one was being trained to suc- 
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ceed Moses, and the people were not 
allowed to participate in their own gov- 
ernment. Jethro put the emphasis on 
the magnitude of the task, and its in- 
evitable “You and the 
people with you will wear yourselves 
out. That is, your strength will 
be overtaxed, and the patience of the 
people will be exhausted as they wait 
for justice in suc h an over-crowded court. 


consequen¢ es. 


His counsel was that Moses confine his 
work to making inquiry of God and in 
promulgating new decisions, verses 19- 
20, and that the responsibility of apply- 
ing the laws that he had received from 
God, and of deciding in particular dis- 
putes which arose be delegated to repre- 
sentatives of the people, rulers of thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties and ten (verses 
21-22). Several principles of good ad- 
ministration seem to be involved here 
one, the delegation of authority; second, 
the gradation of authority—we take it 
that the rulers of ten were to be respon- 
sible in some sense to the rulers of the 
fifties, and they in turn to the rulers of 
the hundreds and thousands; and finally, 
a division of function—the separation of 
the legislative and judicial functions, in 
particular. 


IV. 


But Jethro’s advice did not stop with 
these principles of good administration. 
No system is better than the men who 
administer it. ‘Choose able men from 
all the people,” said Jethro, “such as 
fear God, men who are trustworthy and 
who hate a bribe, and place such men 
over the people.”’ In other words, choose 
men of ability and character. Both are 
important. A man will not make a good 
administrator or judge, however good a 
man he is, and however pious, if he does 
not have ability; able men who lack 
character, on the other hand, will use 
their office for personal gain and not for 
the general welfare. Men chosen to of- 
fice must be men of ability; but let them 
be able men who fear God; in other 
words, men who take God seriously, ad- 
vised Jethro. Fearing God they will fear 
to do evil. Fearing God they will not 
be swayed by the winds of popular opin- 
ion or by the pressure of special interests; 
they will be men of principle; their out- 
ward conduct determined by their inner 
rectitude. Let them be men who are 
trustworthy, continued Jethro (so the 
RSV), men who will carry out the trust 
committed to them, and finally men who 
hate a bribe. The papers are full of 
men who take bribes, or receive gifts 
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(a more polite word for the same evil) 
or require kickbacks, or rakeoffs. Such 
men cannot be expected to administer 
impartial justice; they should not be ap- 
pointed to high office, or retained in office 
after their dereliction has become known 
—whether it be the service of government 
or that of a labor union. Preaching be- 
fore Edward VI on April 5, 1549, Hugh 
Latimer quoted this verse as the basis 
for his exhortation that the king appoint 
good public officers and added: ‘Such 
as be meet to bear office, seek them out, 
hire them, give them competent and lib- 
eral fees, that they shall not need to take 
any bribes.” A man should not take a 
bribe under any circumstance; but the 
public should see to it that men are not 
tempted unduly to take a bribe because 
of insufficient compensation. 

“The true statesman and administra- 
tor,” writes G. A. Chadwick in the Ex- 
positors’ Bible, “tis he who employs to 
the utmost all the capabilities and ener- 
gies of his subordinates. And Jethro 
made a deep mark in history when he 
taught Moses the distinction between the 
lawgiver and the judge, between him who 
sought from God and proclaimed to the 
people the principles of justice and their 
form, and him who applied the law to 
each problem as it arose. 

Writes Kalisch (an Englishman) : 

“It is supposed and with probability 
that Alfred the Great, who was well versed 
in the Bible, based his own Saxon consti- 
tution of sheriffs in counties etc., on the 
example of the Mosaic division. And thus 
it may be that our own nation owes its 
free institutions almost directly to the 
generous interest in the well-being of his 
relative, felt by an Arabian priest, who 
cherished amid the growth of idolatries 
all around him, the primitive belief in 
God and who rightly held that the first 
qualifications of a capable judge were 
ability, and the fear of God, truthfulness 
and hatred of unjust gain.” 

Jethro advised Moses to “choose able 
men from all the people.” Commentators 
do not explain the meaning of this 
phrase, and one cannot be sure just what 
Jethro had in mind. He meant, I 
imagine, that Moses would be well ad- 
vised not to choose his own cronies, 
merely, and not to select his appointees 
from one class of the population, men 
of wealth, let us say, or men of no wealth, 
or from one tribe exclusively; rather, 
that he would do well to choose the best 
men from the nation as a whole, repre- 
sentatives from all the people. Why 
should Jethro so advise him? In order 
that he might choose the best men avail- 
able; but also it may be because all 
classes of the people need to be repre- 
sented in the government. In a de- 
mocracy any class deprived of the fran- 
chise is apt to find its interests over- 
looked. Class government, under any 
system is apt to be a government for the 
special benefit of that particular class. 

If you do as I have advised you, con- 


cluded Jethro, “and God so commands 


you, then vou will be able to endure, and 


ee cz 


all this people also will go to their place 
in peace.” Notice that he does not try 
to force his advice on Moses. He ex- 
presses himself frankly, yet courteously. 
So it seems to me, he says in effect, but 
do what God shows you to be best—not 
a bad way to offer advice. 

And “Moses gave heed to the voice of 
his father-in-law, and did all that he 
had said.” He was big enough to take 
advice. In one respect he seems to have 
improved on Jethro’s suggestions. Deut. 
1:13 suggests that he left to the people 
the privilege of selecting their own judges 
and rulers. 


For Further Consideration 

1. The need of organization. We must 
have organization in church and state. 
Efficient organization requires delegation 
of responsibility. D. L. Moody once 
made the wise remark: “It is better to 
set a hundred men to work than to do 
the work of a hundred men.” There 
needs to be a wise distribution of respon- 
sibility among representatives of all the 
people. 

2. Qualifications for Office. Are the 
various qualifications for office set forth 
by Jethro, professional competence, re- 
ligious conscientiousness, trustworthiness, 
disinterestedness still applicable? Clin- 
ton Rossiter, writing in Harper’s Maga- 
gine for April, 1957, on “The New 
American Conservatives,” says: 

“(1) Democracy cannot exist apart from 
the spirit and forms of constitutionalism. 
If men insist on their eternal right to 
govern themselves, they must govern 


through safe, sober, predictable meth- 
.ce 

“(2) Democracy cannot exist unless 
three things—knowledge, virtue and prop- 
erty—are widely diffused among the 
people; for knowledge is essential to wise 
decision, virtue to unforced obedience, and 
property to personal independence and 
social progress. 

“(3) Democracy is not and cannot be 
made a substitute for religion, and those 
who worship it invite their own destruc- 
tion. To the contrary, American de- 
mocracy cannot exist for long apart from 
the spirit and forms of Christian vision.” 


Do you agree with Mr. Rossiter. Why? 
3. Respect for Advice. A wise man 
knows how to give advice—and to re- 
ceive it. ‘They tried to counsel me, but 
I would not listen,” so many a fool has 
said, after it was too late. “Anyone who 
through arrogance deprives himself of 
the practical advice of others is very 
unwise. He robs himself and _ those 
to whom he ministers.” The Reader's 
Digest for some time has carried a feature 
article entitled, ““The Best Advice I Ever 
Had.” What is the best advice you have 
received ? 
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